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A pretty story enough is related of the| 
wild boy of Newstead Abbey, who, by the 
death of the grandson of an old man at Cor- 
sica, was left with the title of lord. On hear- 
ing of this, George ran up to his mother, and 
asked if she perceived any difference in him 
since he was made a lord, as he could per- 
ceive none in himself. The next morning, 
when his name was first called out in school, 
it came with the title of ‘Dominus’ prefixed 
toit. Unable‘to give the answer ‘adsum,’ 
he stood abashed before the comical gaze of 
his school-fellows, and at last burst into tears. 
But what could the title of ‘Dominus’ do for 
that talismanic genius which was slumbering 
there in the soul of young Byron? It is like 
‘planting May-flowers around ‘Trajan’s col- 
umn.’ What a merry-making sound that 
would be, the title of Captain Shakspeare 
and Lord Newton? Genius is a title higher 
than kings can confer. That title comes from 
the Creator. The world cannot take it from 
him who wears it. We know there is a 
wondrous pity in this very sympathizing and 
extravagantly charitable world for the fate of 
genius; there is so much of it which is nev- 
er heard of—compelled to die in obseurity— 
held down by poverty—poor genius, to live 
unknown and die unhonored! All this is 
very clever in the good world, no’ doubt, to be 
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so sincere a mourner that so much genius 
dies in obscurity. But there is somewhat of 
ignorance in that weeping. Genius never 
heard of! live in obscurity, die unlamented ! 
talk of the sun shining and never being seen, 
of the blazing comet pouring itself through 
the heavens, and never arresting the gaze of 
mortals! Talk of that! As easily might a 
sick woman’s hand hold Niagara in its palin, 
or crush the swelling surges of an Atlantic 
storm, as poverty extinguish the fires of 
cenius. In whatever soul God kindles those 
fires, they butn unextinguishable except by 
death. 

Look at that boy of Stratford-on-Avon ;— 
and what of him? a very obscure, dirty, un- 
interesting lad—the rascally little deer-steal- 
er of his native village, prosecuted for the 
theft—who cares for him? He will teach 
vou to care for him; he will teach this world 
to be still that he may speak. Shakspeare is 
in him! The fires of genius are there deep 
down in the soul of that despised and ragged 
deer-stealer, and his name shail be Shak- 
speare, ringing in all the earth. Poverty hath 
no power on a soul like that. 

Then those names that will be great forer- 
er; Pope, Burns, Chatterton, and a long list 
like them. They may make learned men, 
but they never made a man of genius. Look 
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at Mahomet, born in the desert, and coming 
up to manhood without 4 book, and with no 
man to teach him. This man is doubtless to 
die here in this sandy solitude and be forgot- 
ten. Forgotten? Never! there is genius 
in him. That man shall build a shrine, and 
morte than one hundred and twenty millions 
of men shall bow before it. They have al- 
ceady worshipped there twelve centuries ;— 
and all the rest of mankind stand back in ter- 
ror at his name. 

But still we are told in newspapers and 
commentaries on history, that circumstances 
make great men, do every thing for genius, 
call it out from obscurity, where it would 
otherwise die, but for these gracious circum- 
stances. What circumstances called out 
Mahomet? What could the Arabian desert 
do for him?. It is better asked, what could 
Mahomet do for the Arabian desert. The 
grim rocks of Mount Hara—the wild, voice- 
less solitude there—and the rude beings 
wandering up and down, with no speech of 
religion on their tongues—these called not 
after the name of Mahomet—there was no 
favorable circumstances for this man—but he 
called after them. The voice was heard, 
bounding from the rock-mountains, over the 
sands away, till life stood erect with a new 
impulse there. That was the voice of genius 
crying in the desert. 

What could circumstances do for Shak- 
speare ? He was greater than circumstances, 
and against circumstances he came out un- 
bidden and filled the world full of himself. 
Who called out Franklin, that son of the 
soap-boiler? Doubtless it was those envious 
friends who ridiculed the first efforts of his 
genius. Peradventure it was those three 
rolls of baker’s bread he ate in the streets of 
Philadelphia to save himself from starvation? 
No, there was genius in that boy ; and when 
that is spoken, we have said that he ‘will go 
out himself—when that is told, it is revealed 
that philosophy is to appear in the sky of 
Columbia. That boy will play with the 
lightning, nor will he wait long for circum- 
stances to invite him to meddle with Jove’s 
thunder-bolts, 

This world has not yet forgotten Robert 
Burns, nor will it while the stars shine, that 
noble peasant who came out from behind his 
plow on the mountain’s side, and stood 
with brow unabashed in the presence of 
haughty splendor, because he felt that— 


** The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that.’’ 


And defying the circumstances of writing in 


the provincial dialect of a rude northern land, 





a 


ey 


still made himself the immortal representatj,, 
of a nation’s intellect. It will be a long tix, 
before circumstances will make a Rober 
Burns. Circumstances may make sma)! 
men ; but great men make circumstances.—. 
They fill this world fall of events, and creat, 
the circumstances wherein they win thei; 
laurels. Did not Cyrus direct the energies 
of the world at Babylon? So did Cesar 
Rome, and Constantine at Byzantium. These 
men called upon their times, and their voice 
was heard. Voltaire, Rousseau, Helvetius. 
Diderot, Condorcet, Raynal and d’Alembert, 
laid a train of circumstances which produce 
an explosion that shook the world to its centre. 
This was the work of genids—its awful voice 
thundering there, till the times awoke and 
gave back a deep answer. 

There is a voice coming down to us, over 
the pages of history, showing us the power 
of genius striving with the tide, struggling 
loose from the trammels of pauperism, bold- 
ly asserting its rights to be heard in defiance 
of all circumstances; and let it be heard to 
rebuke the falsehood, thatoccasions make and 
call out men of genius. 

Who called out John Keats, that melan- 
choly youth of whom Shelly was proud to 
sing— 

‘¢ Till the future dares 


Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity ;”’ 


and whose name is embalmed in his own 
Endymion, where he has himself sung in 
tones of deathless rapture— 


«¢ A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quict 
breathing.”’ 


The bright and pleasant genius was born 
at a livery-stable in Moorfields.  Friendless 
and unknown, his soul struggled loose from 
its obscurity by the vitality of its own pow- 
ers. The circumstance attending him was a 
livery-stable ; but no matter, there was geni- 
us in him, and he has written “ Hyperion.” 

Shelley’s matchless hymn to intellectua! 


beauty applies to genius— 


‘¢ The awful shadow of an unseen power 
Floats, though unseen, among us ; visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower : 
Like moonbeams that play behind some mountain 
shower, 
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It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance; 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 
Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear anc yet dearer for its mystery.’’ 


Such is genius. A pervading, fiery spirit, 
burning within the man, flashing out its light 
and heat in all the earth, never to be quen- 
ched; enthroned and invisible within the 
soul. That is genius! 





Che Muse. 





For the Green Mountain Gem, 


THE DWELLERS OF THE SPIRIT LAND. 


The dwellers of the ‘spirit land’ 
Are a loved and happy band ! 

The Father calls them all his own 
In that bright and glorious home. 


The dwellers of the ‘spirit land’ 
Do oft extend the greeting hand, 
To cheer us on our toilsome way, 
To solace us in sorrow’s day. 


The dwellers of the ‘spirit land’ 

Were sent us by Divine command, 
To gladd’n the heart that’s in distress, 
To soothe, encourage, and to bless. 


The dwellers of the ‘spirit land’ 

Are called from our fire-side band, 

They erst have left all scenes below 

Both smiles, and sighs, and joy, and woe. 


The dwellers of the ‘spirit land’ 
Again will give the welcome hand, 
When we have passed from all sin, 
When we th’ unfading laurel win. 


The dwellers of the ‘spirit land’ 
Are a dear and rejoicing band, 

Hail! all hail ! their memories blest, 
They’re angels in the land of rest. 


East Randolph, Vt. S. A. I. 


For the Green Mountain Gem, 
TO MISS C****, «OF NEW-YORK.”’’ 


Too soon, too soon ! how oft that word 
Comes o’er the spirit like a spell ; 
Awakening every mournful chord 
That in the human breast may dwell ! 
Of hopes that perished in their noon ; 
Of thee departed, soon, too soon ! 


Too soon, too soon! it is a sound 
To dim the sight with many a tear ; 
As bitterly we gaze around, 
And find how few we love are here ; 
~ Ah! when shall we again commune 
With those we lost—too soon, too soon ! 








Too soon, too soon—how wild that tone 
Bursts on our dearest hours of bliss, 
And leaves us silent and alone, 
To muse on such a theme as this ; 
When rising towards the zenith*—noon,— 
The parting day came on—too soon ! 


‘Too soon, too soon—if e’er were thine 
The joys, the fears, the hopes of love ; 
If thou hast knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty in some star-light grove, 
Whose lips young roses breathed of June, 
Thou’st wept these words—too soon, too soons 


Too soon is stamped on every leaf, 
In characters of dim decay ; 
Too soon is writ in tears of grief, 
On all things fading fast away ! 
Oh! is there one terrestrial boon 
Our hearts love not—too soon, too soon. 


Bradford, (Vt.,) Academy, 1844. + * 





* In musical attainments. 





THE EXEMPLARY WIFE. 


O blest is he whose arms enfold 
A consort virtuous and fair ! 
Iler price is far above the gold 
That worldly spirits love to share. 
On her, as on a beauteous isle, 
Amid life’s dark and stormy sea, 
In all his trouble, all his toil, 
He rests with deep security. 


Even in the night watch dark and lone, 
The distaff fills her busy hand ; 
Her husband in the gates is known 
Among the elders of the land ; 
Her household all delight to share 
The food and raiment she bestows ; 
Even she with a parental care 
Regards their weakness and their woes, 


Iler pitying hand supplies the poor, 
The widowed one, the orphan child, 
Like birds assembled round her door, 
When sweeps the winter tempest wild, 
Her lips with love and wisdom fraught, 
Drop, like the honey-comb, their sweets, 
The young are by her dictates taught, 
The mourner her condolence meet. 


Her lovely babes around her rise— 

Fair scions of a holy stem ; 
And deeply shall her bosom prize 

The blessing she receives from them. 
Beauty is vain as summer bloom 

To which a transient fate is given ; 
But hers awaits a lasting doom 

In the eternal bowers of heaven. 

Knox. 


-_--— — a ee ee 





Do that which you judge to be right, whatever 
the vulgar may think of you ; if you despise their 
praise, despise also their censure. 

Vice stings us, even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains. 
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The Moralist. 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 


THE SUMMER IS GONE! 


BY THE EDITOR. 





hidden in eternity’s vale, from mental Vision | 
—and with it how many of those whom we. 
delighted to love have passed away! Ah!) 
the cold and silent little charnel house can 
only tell. Butas yesterday, every counte- 
nance gleamed with joy and merriment; to- 
day, the chilling blast of November’s night 


has overshadowed our brightest hopes and. 


has taken from our lively association, those 
in whom our hearts so much delighted. Lo! 
but as yesterday, a phantom-like dream of: 
Spring, with its foliage so prosperous and 
gay, sending out its verdant hues; and then 
Summer, with its thousand parasitical smiles, 
bewildering the most philosophical, with 
myriads of deluding zephyrs, that only fan- 
ned and flitted through the air, so as to make 
destruction doubly sure. Each, as he be- 
decked himself with the morning glory, 
wisted not that the Summer was swiftly 
gliding away. But as the mornings and the 
evenings would hide themselves in the “ sanc- 
tum of time,” he listlessly would while away 
his days and nights—until all vegetation re- 
ceived an impetus, and was in the act of ret- 
rograding. Then, as though a vivid flash 
from the electric world had broken upon his 
vision, man begins to reflect—but, though he 
is certain of the approximation of Winter’s 
chilling blast; yet, his sluggish soul counts 
not the hours as they flash across his bewil- 
dered path. “ There is time enough yét.” 


“ Ah, vain, foolish man!” whispers time. 
“ Look beyond thee—see thou not the steady 
approach of December's wintry chills? True, 
his course is slow; but in that moment 
when least expected he will be upon thee— 
his withering blast shall hurry all these Jove- 
ly blessoms beneath his blighting power.— 











Then, whcre—answer me—wilt thou resort 


ie ee, atte i 


Ae Be os, aati aR ae 
DUCT MO Uae, <a. ‘ 


———_—__ 


tn 


foe happiness and pleasure? The next ¢)j)). 
ling wind and all thy hopes may be carr. 
far from thee.” 

Thus, with man—his Sammer is nov 
swiftly passing away—his Winter is just be. 
ginning to appear—and, with the yellow sear. 


‘The Summer is passed! Yes, it is gone— | ed leaf of Autumn, he finds himself surrouy). 


ed by crisped foliage—the earth enriched by 

‘its fall—its life gone to realms unknown tp 
him—and, then, with tremors, he lifis hj, 

eyes to the God of nature, and fain would j). 
quire for some other clime, where the Sum. 
mer had no end—but ail is canopied with 
Winter’s cloud, and mantled with the past.— 
He lifts his eyes again, and all is gloom—the 
Winter bursts in upon him, and with it, }). 
frame is palsied ; his spirit cowers beneat); 
the indignation of angry heaven, he falls 
prostrate—he bleeds at every pore—he cries 
for help, for time, for Summer, Spring, Au- 
tumn—but, alas, his petitions are all in vain 
—the summer has passed, and the winter 
of death has seized upon him, and his once 
happy spirit is now iost in the darkness ot 
eternal night. 





For the Green Mountain Gem. 


THE PILLOW OF DEATH. 


BY MISS §&. A. H, 


“ Jeanette is dying,” said a pale faced lit- 
tle boy as he-opened the door of my room. | 
instantly repaired to the chamber of death. 

There is a sensation of sadness that creeps 


over the heart as we approach the bed of 


sickness, which we cannot dispel; more, we 
could not; for itis by such scenes as these 
that the heart is made better, When we 
look at the countenance upon which the de- 
stroyer’s signet hasset its impress, and which 
is rendered | pale by suffering and anguish, the 
truth comes over us with a solemn certainty 
that we, too, are mortal; that we, too, like 
the languid one we now see laid low, shal! 
soon lie down to rise no more. 

Jeanette Colby was a fine blooming girl, a 
few weeks since, all health and buoyancy.— 
Life’s pathway to her view was strewed with 
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a 
peautiful flowers—hope had shed a rainbow! 
hue over the coming years of her life; fond) 
friends were around her, and she was happy | Ove Tuovents.—On the whole, it is ofas 
ves, happy—for what had she to fear? The great importance for a man to take heed what 


hours flew swiftly by, and in a few days sho| thoughts he entertains, as what company he 


= in Eipecfiy! &» po. ¢ keeps ; for they have the saine effect upon 
, mness—ofi.- } . , : 
wa | t te coven Of sickness—Ol/ his mind. Bad thoughts are as infectious as 
death. 


She must die. The bright—the/bad company; and good thoughts solace, in- 
beautiful one must go to the grave. 


It is sad,'struct and entertain the mind, like good com- 
very sad, to gaze upon the face of the young P@"Y- 


Religious Extracts. 





And this is one great advantage of 


: ; ©' retirement that aman may choose what com, 
and beautiful when in momentary expecta-| any he pleases from within himself. As in 


; shi : : : . 
tion of the summons which is to call them) the world we oftener light in bad company 


hence. The last farewell was given—and|than good, so in solitude we are oftener troub- 


our dear one was soon to give the last look to| led with impertinent and unprofitable thoughts 
than entertained with agreeable and useful 
ones; andaman that hath so far lost the 


this lovely earth which had so many years; 
. , «A v. © e . 
been to hera home. Oh! it was a blessed) .ommand of himself, as to lie at the mercy 


sight to gaze upon her and see the holy,| of every foolish and vexing thought, is much 


heavenly serenity which beamed from her in the same situation as a host whose house 


eye, as she spoke of the blessedness of heay-|'8 open to all comers ; whom, though ever so 


Sch iely: der Beid lor; f ‘noisy, rude, or troublesome, he cannot get rid 
ony OF Waten she Aad a glorious foretaste.—| of; but with this difference, that the latter 


One sigh and all was over! We cannot recall 
her to earth—we would not; we joy that she 
is free from earth’s pains, sorrows and woes. 
She is now a spirit in the glorious mansions 
of light. Who would mourn for the youthful 
dead—so soon removed from sin; so soon 
taken to the abodes of blessedness ? Bring 
flowers to deck the pillow of death,—flowers 
that have no thorns, for death is robbed of its 
sting, and grief is bereft of its poignancy.— 
Weep not then fond parents—your dear child 
is but removed from your embrace on earth 
to be inserted in the bright crown of glory, 
as a brilliant gem. Then you will soon be 
re-united in the abodes of heaven where pain 
and death will be known no more forever.—} 


Then, | 


Dread not the pillow of death, | 
*Tis cheered by an angel’s breath, 
*Tis fanned by a spirit’s wing; 
Around the dying pillow sing. | 
Fast Randolph. 


; 
i 
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p= A young lady went into a music store in) 
Royal street yesterday, and asked the shop-man for! 
** Thy hand, my charming Willie,’’ (a popular bal- 
lad so called). 
the confused seller of crotchets, who is a green one, 
by the way—‘‘my name aint Willie, but Robert,| 
but they calls me Bob for short ; besides I’m engaged | 
“4 Lucinda Jenkins, and can’t give to no one else my| 

and.’’ 
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hath some recompense for his trouble, the 
former none at all, but is robbed of his peace 
and quiet for nothing.—J. Mason. 





Renicion Hory.—If any dream of being 
in a justified state, while as yet they retain 
an habitual fixed aversion from God, yet 
bear no friendly mind toward him, this is a 
very idle dream, a very delusive dream, a 
dream which, if man awake not out of it be- 
times, will prove a delusion unto his ruin and 
destruction. It is misrepresenting the Chris- 
tian religion throughout, to suppose that it 
should be only a provision to change the 
states of men, without changing their hearts ; 
to bring men into a justified state, and yet to 
leave them in a state of enmity to God, and 
disaffection towards him, that they care not 
to come at him to know him, to converse with 
him.— awe, 

Goon Compantons.—Do not say you can- 
not find companions, excepting those who ure 
idle“and vicious. You can. There are 
many of your age, an acquaintance with 
whom would do you honor. If you will as- 


‘sociate with such, you will derive mush ben- 
efit from their society. 


y. But if you turn from 
them, and listen to the voice of the profane 


**] beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ saidjand wicked, unmindful alike of the abomina- 


tions of friends and the words of Heaven, you 
will hasten with rapid steps, into the vortex 
of sin and misery, and become miserable in 
life and more miserable in death. 


o44 
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Rores ror Improvement.—Read not much 
ata time; but meditate as much as your 
time, and capacity and disposition will give 
you leave ; ever remembering, that little read- 
ing,and much thinking, little speaking and 
much hearing, frequent and short prayers, 
and great devotion, is the best way to be 
wise, to be holy, to be devout. 





Cunist our Examrte.—The gospel doth 
not only represent the doctrine of Christ to be 
believed ; but also the life of Christ to be fol- 
lowed: nor shall any have him for their ad- 
vocate and propitiation, but such as are wil- 
ling to have him for their pattern and exam- 
ple ; to copy out and imitate his humility, pa- 
tience, aye benignity, and self-resignation. 








None shall benefited by his death, that 
are unwilling to live his life-—Dr. Worth- 
ington. 

Moral Tales. 





BEWARE OF THE FIRST GLASS, 
A ‘TALE OF THE MIDDLE WALKS OF LIFE. 


BY J. D. B., OF LOUISIANA. 


‘« Taste not the wine within the cup— 

Let not that curse be thine ;— 

"Tis rich and red, but grief and woe 

Are hid its rosy depths below.’’—WiIL.1s. 


Ellen Canning had, when yet a mere child, 
plighted her trotl~‘ to love and honor” a tal- 
ented though dissolute young man, of slender 
income and expensive habits. In vain her 
relatives argued that such an union could 
promise nought save misery ; but the warm- 
hearted girl had pleaded so earnestly, “ that 
since Harry Marston had separated himself 
from his former gay companions, he no lon- 
cer frequented theatres, Suorbtiee, clubs or 
billiard-rooms,” as to draw a reluctant con- 
sent from her father, though the old gentle- 
man hinted that the loss of his situation as 
book-keeper for the extensive western com- 
mission house of the B ’s was owing to 
his sad propensity for tippling. Though 
Ellen could not defend the past, she spoke 
with proud security of the future, in the sim- 

le appeal, “but he has joined a ‘ Temperance 
Bociety,’ now, father.” 

Alas! poor girl! she knew not that he 
_whose cause she wasso warmly pleading had 
ofien before signed the temperance pledge, 
and as often, unable to resist temptation, back- 
slidden from his promise,although he felt it es- 











tranged him from the esteem and confide», 
of kindred and friends. For the first fey, 
months after their marriage, Marston’s ep). 
duct bade fair to fulfil his wife’s prophecy 
for the future ; but again, strange infatuatioy): 
he, without any particular cause or induce. 
ment, tried another first glass, and, by way 
of indemnifying himself for past abstinenc¢ 
drank to such excess as to lose his employ. 
ment of book-keeper, and once more alienat: 
the respect and confidence in his-friends—,); 
save one—that one his patient, suffering, un. 
complaining wife—she still remained the 
same. 

Soon they were reduced from a respects. 
ble competence to poverty, and, by as rapid q 
transition, from poverty to absolute penury; 
and Ellen, with an infant daughter, was a 
last compelled, by the fear of seeing her balc 
die from want of the care and comforts she 
might secure to it beneath her father’s roof, 
to accept for it and herself that asylum which 
was not extended to her drunkard husband. 

Although Mr. Canning refused to admit 
Marston an inmate of his family, still for 
Ellen’s sake he furnished the miserable and 
now thoroughly repentant man with respecta- 
ble clothing, (even his clothes had been pawn- 
ed at the cabarets, for drams,) and in consid- 
eration of his once more signing the temper- 
ance pledge, under a solemn promise not to 
violate it, he furnished him also with letters 
to a respectable mercantile house in Cincin- 
nati. He left New Orleans immediately, and 
was shortly after his arrival installed in 
Cincinnati as book-keeper to the firm to 
whom he was recommended. For a year 
his conduct gave entire satisfaction ; out of 
his salary he sent regular remittances to New 
Orleans, to pay off the debts contracted during 
his terms of inebriety. During the year his 
regular upright conduct and attention to 
business so pleased his employers that, unso- 
licited, they raised his salary, inasmuch that 
he ventured to write to Mr. Canning, to 
whom he had promised neither to write to his 
wife nor by any verbal message endeavor to 
induce her tojoin him. He now wrote, con- 
fident in his present upright course and tried 
abstinence, praying that Ellen might be per- 
mitted to come to him. A kind answer was 
returned, and in another month Ellen re-join- 
ed him in Cincinnati. 

Another year passed, and Marston was lef", 
comparatively wealthy by the death of his 
father, (a coffee planter in the West Indies) 
and had entered the commercial house of 
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which he had been a book-keeper, as a part 
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, ser. During that year his family had re-jof late unused to it, was never to be mistaken. 
nce MF seived the addition of a boy, a beautiful |She had seen him thus before. 
' few MM healthy child, and Marston might ever be} The babe clapped his rosy hands and crow- 
On- MM seen when he returned from his office, car-jed for joy as he stretched out his little arms 
heey rying the rosy boy in his arms, his favorite|to be taken, but Marston complaining of his 
lon! pride and plaything. What though he felt)noise, put bim rudely beck. The child af- 
duce. all a father’s pride in his eldest child, the/frighted put his head in his mother's bosom 
Way BM beautiful little Althea, with her deep blue|and sobbed himself to sleep. The first glass 
“nce, MF eyes and dark curling hair, still was she to|being indulged in but created a desire for 
Ploy. Hl him more as a stranger, and he never replied |more, and the next day it was with unspeaka- 
hate Bl to a question of her age, that she was fourjble horror that Ellen saw, by her husband’s 
hen years old, without sighing involuntarily at}manner on his return to dinner, that he had 
> Un- Bl the thought of how small a portion of that/been drinking, but she knew not how deeply. 
the time she had been permitted to know him.—! Seeing that she was afraid to trust the 
None of these harrowing recollections  Were/child in his arms, as was her wont, Marston, 
om his, as he tossed the rosy laughing boy on}with the obstinacy peculiar to inebriety, in- 
vid a high, or nightly whistled him to sleep. sisted upon taking him. Butthe little fellow 
mh And Ellen was happy—happy in the af- remembering his reptilse of the preceding 
oe fectionate kindness of the man whom she had night, or eves rags cg ~ the urs 
she never upbraided in his folly and degradation, of his pene? Tang Cone te ae ap hr 
oof fg now that he was restored to her, to himself asap hog age had | el ae 
ich Je andsociety. She once more as in the days|™more Patt ropa - wife paar ns a] "4 
d. when grief alone by name she knew, felt fumes of t x tae had ity ae h 
mit thankful for his reformation, and dreamed|t!sen 7 ae begat ar a a < ; 
am that halcyon days were yet in store for her. called “the brat’s obstinacy, a! pats ae 
, him from his mother. Ellen clasped her 
nd Alas! that the brightest dream of a fond|,ands as she saw him furiously swang on 
ta- wife and mother’s existence should be broken high, and called or rather screamed, “ O, hurt 
n- rudely and forever, by that fatal curse—one/)im not, Harry!” but ere the words were 
d- inore first glass. Yet so it was with Ellen’s|.nded, the helpless unoflending babe was 
. dream of hope and happiness. dashed to the first landing on the stairs. 
to On returning from his office one evening,} A scream from his wife so wild and heart- 
ig Marston, being caught in a shower, stopped rending that the agony of death seemed to 
a in a tavern, where were assembled many of|have passed in it, roused Marston to a full 
id his acquaintance, some reading the papers,|sense of what he had done. He ran to rnise 
a others ad en around the bars. Mars-|the quivering form of that boy. lately so much 
° ton complained of being wet, and was advis-|his joy and pride, and bore him bleeding and 
: ed to take a glass of brandy; he knew full mail 2 tothe bed. He was completely so- 
f well his propensity, and that to be temperate|sered. . 
: he must abstain entirely, yet he was no lon- Finding that life was not extinct, he turn- 
ger the dependent clerk, whose inebriety/ed his attention to his wife, while a servant 
might be punished with instant dismissal and was despatched for a physician. Long and 
| loss of character; he stood high now as a/jfruitless seemed every effort used to recall 
| merchant and man of wealth; whom could!that life which from that young stricken 
it possibly injure—that one glass. Besides,|mother seemed forever fled. But] pass ov- 
to whom was he accountable ? er the horror with which she shrank from 





Man! Marston! ask, to whom accounta-|his support and inquired for her child, and 
ble? to your wife, your children, and—your)the agony with which she heard that though 
God! Had he not showed that he could!he might live, his spine had been injored, and 
keep his word when necessary? Had he no:|he would Le a cripple for life. 


abstained totally for the last three years?—j| Marston might again be seen carrying the 
Then how could this one glass injure? Thejbabe about in his arms, but how different his 
sequel showed. manner—how altered the former gay tone 


When Marston returned home later thanlof his voice! He now no longer called on 
usual his wife hastened to meet-him with|the rosy, laughing bey to notice all that pas- 
his infant boy in her arms. Pushing past|sed around, but stilled the plaintive moaning 
her he complained of headache, but Ellenjof the little sufferer on his breast with a ten- 
was not deceived, the sincll of brandy though'derness and solicitude that spoke the deep 
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feeling which lay in the father’s heart for his 


crippled boy. 

The atient little victim was six months 
old at the time of the accident, as that act of 
violence was reported to the physician and 
servants to be, aiid he lived till his birth-day 
éame round, when his fringed eyelids closed 
“calmly as to 4 night’s repose, like flowers at 
set of sun”’—and he breathed his last. 

Marston never again tasted of “the wine 
within the cup,” business prospered with him, 
ind he was accounted by the world a pros- 





a large hickory tree and regaled themselye. 
on the provisions. they had brought wit); 
them. While eating, they observed that the 
tree was heavily laden with nuts, and as they 
had had poor luck in gunning it was propos. 
ed to fill the game-bags with nuts, to carry 
home. As the frost had not fully opened 
ihem they procured clubs for the purpose o; 
beating thei off, and placing the rifle at the 
foot of the tree, they both ascended it. Scares 
had they commenced operations, when a huge 
black bear emerged from a thicket and pro. 








perous and a happy man. But they saw) ceeded directly for the tree. Knowing the 
him not when tears fell fast upon the upturn- | bear’s propensity for climbing, Joshua, to use 
ed face of the little Althea, as, she asked; his own expression, “for the first time in his 
“why little brother died?” life began te feel streaked,” and regretted that 

Not long after the death of her little dar-|he had not his faithfal rifle by his side. As 
ling, Ellen returned home to her father’s in’ it was, however, there was no alternative bu 
New Orleatis—to die. ‘to remain quiet, and watch the movements of 

Doctors called her malady consumption, his bearship. While in this state of intense 
but her husband alone knew that her sun of anxiety and fear, the bear raised himself eree: 
earthly happiness had set forever when lis! upon his hind feet and moved directly for the 


“arm had, with maniae force, torn from her: tree; after passing arouud it several times, 


breast its cherished darling and hurled it to he thrust his huge paws into the bark and be- 
—its grave! ‘gan to hitch himself up. At this juncture 
He asked not, hoped not for her to live, al-| the younger brother became greatly alarmed, 
thoagh with the sacrifice of his own, gladly | and began to cry; but Joshua endeavored to 
would he have bought the life of her he had | appease him—saying to him that they Would 
so injured, for he felt that though young, | be able to defend themselves with their clubs, 
amiable and loved, still must death now be! and directed him to climb above; both moy- 
welcomed by his Ellen as the kind friend who! ed higher into the tree. In the mean time 
would terminate her earthly sufferings. ‘the bear was making rapid advances, and 
And when a few weeks after, a letter seal-! when within reaching distance, Joshua aimed 
ed with black was placed in his hands, he!}a blow at his head, hoping to sttm him or 
read it through with the settled calmness of|drive him from his position; but the bear 
despair, and bowing his head down on the | parried the blow and disarmed him with the 
fair brow of his living child, he murmured— adroitness of a fencing master. He then 
“Althea, your mother has gone to your little seized his brother's club and aimed a second 
brother, my child, God's will be done.”’ ‘blow at his how exasperated enemy—but 
- - with no better success, for the bear interpos- 

[Extracted from the Life of Joshua Slocum. ] ied his huge paw, averted the blow, and the 
‘club fell innoxious to the ground. At this 


PERILOUS ADVENTURE. ‘time the two brothers began to accelerate 


ft was on a beautiful morning in October | their movement to the top of the tree, while 
that he resolved on making af excursion to: the bear képt in close juxtaposition to them. 
his favorite hunting grounds, distant about, They had now all reached the highest branch- 
four miles from the family mansion, and,! es of the wee, and were all on one limb, the 
contrary to his usual practice, took with him | bear beginning to lacerate the feet and ankles 
his younger brother, Samuel. Mounting his of Joshua. All now was given up for lost. 
trusty rifle, and caparisoned with powder- but just at that moment the top of the tree 
horn, shot-pouch, and all the necessary im- began to bend and crack, and finally broke, 
lements of the sportsman, (not forgetting a| when down came Joshua, Samuel, bear and 
plentiful supply of provisions) they sallied | all, about thirty feet to the ground. The 
forth at early dawn in search of game. The concussion was terrible, and they all lay in- 
forenoon wore away, and at meridian he had | sensible for some time. Upon recovering i! 
killed but a few grey squirrels, a 1accoon,| was found that Samuel was not much injur- 
and some smaller game. Somewhat fatigued | ed, he having fallen partly on the bear, and 
with their long tramp, they sat down under the bear upon Joshua's leg, dislocating his 
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akle. Samuel got out of the way as soon 
,s he could, and bruen soon after relieved 
Joshua by hitching off from his leg, evident- 
iy much injured, and began slowly to limp 
iff, quite willing to make a draw game of it. 
But Joshua, although suffering greatly from | 
his wound, determined that matters should | 
not end so, and calling to his brother for his | 
rifle he discharged it at his retreating foe.— 
The ball took effect in his left thigh. Foam- 
ing with rage and smarting under his wounds, | 
the bear turned instantly upon his assailant, | 
when a contest of doubtful issue ensued. As'| 
the bear approached, the younger brother | 
fled, but our hero stood his ground manfully. 
Not having time to re-load, his only means 
of defence lay in the butt of his trusty rifle. 
With this he encountered his foe, who now! 
maddened to desperation, made a fearful on- 
set. Exhibiting the same skill he had dis-! 
played in the tree, the bear for a length of | 
time successfully parried the blows of our! 
hero, who, being nearly exhausted from the | 
pain of his wounds and the effect of the fall,’ 
began to entertain fears that he would dis-| 
arm him, and,as he facetiously remarked, | 
“sive hima fraternalhug.” But by a fortu- 
nate and well directed blow, he finally brought 
him to the ground, and plunging his knife 
into his body, ended the rencounter. 

Finding himself unable to walk home, 
Joshua despatched his brother to the village 
to inform his father of his situation, who, 
with some of his neighbors, hastened to his 
relief, and conveyed him home. The bear 
too, was borne in triumph to the town, and 
the next day the village of Franklin resound- 
ed with the exploits and hair-breadth escapes 
of Joshua Slocum. Nor was this all. A 
barbecue was determined upon, and his bear- 
ship, who would fain have made a meal of 
Joshua the day before, was now sumptuously 
served up to the villagers of Franklin. Hun- 
dreds of all ages and sexes were in attend- 
ance, and joy and hilarity was everywhere 
predominant. Our hero was toasted in full 
bumpers, and the fair daughters of Franklin 
vied with each other in doing him honors. 

Suaxspeare’s Moruer.—All physiologists 
agree pretty well that a Gull mother does not 
have bright children. Thus there is always 
curiosity to learn the character of the feme- 
nine parent of a genius. To find out the men- 
tal and moral qualities of her who gave birth 
to the greatest man in English annals, would 
be a matter of interest, which cannotsbe said 
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“Gentlemen,” said a lawyer 
to the jury, while pulling out his handker- 
chief, “my client had a mother”—(an aflect- 
ing pause and flourish of the handkerchief)— 
most of you, gentlemen, have had mothers.” 
It is fair to presume that Shakspeare, in this 
particular, resembled client and jury. Indeed, 
presumption has given way to proof, and we 
know thus much of Mary Shakspeare, the 
mother: She could not write her name! 
And this is not all—John Shakspeare, “ the 
old man,” could not write, either! So they 
did not teach “ the young idea how to shoot.”’ 
It shot aloft per se. Age of infant schools— 
era of home education—epoch of patent ideas, 
think of this! 
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Science and Art. 


THE INVENTIVE GENIUS or LABOR. 


The physical necessity of mental activity, 
in every practical sense, confers upon thg 
mind the power to determine our staturé, 
strength and longevity, to multiply our or- 
vans of sense, and increase their capacity, in 
some cases, to 30,000,000 times their power. 
This capacity of the mind is not a mere pros- 
pective possibility ; it isa fact, a tried, prac- 
tical fact; and the human mind is more busy 
than ever in extending this prerogative. 

Let us look in upon man while engaged in 
the very act of adding to his natural strength 
these gigantic faculties. See him yonder, 
bending over his stone mortar, and pounding, 
and thumping, and sweating to saitvdsizs his 
flinty grain into a more esculent form. He 
stops and looks a moment into the precipi- 
tous torrent thundering down its rocky chan- 
nel. There! a thought has struck him.— 
He begins to whittle; he whittles some, for 
he learned to whittle soon after he learned to 
breathe. He gears together, some horizon- 
tally and others perpendicularly, a score of 
‘little wooden wheels. He sets them going, 
‘and claps his hands in triumph to see what 
they would do if a thousand times larger.— 
Look at him again. How proudly he stands, 
with folded arms, looking at the huge things 
that are working forhim! He has made that 
wild raging torrent as tame as his horse.— 
He has taught it to walk backward and for- 
ward, he has given it hands, and put the 
crank of his big wheel into them, and made 
itturn his ponderous grindstone. What a 
taskmaster ! 





of most of the objects of research by antiqua- 
, 9 


ow 





Look at him again! He is standing on the 
ocean beach, watching the crested billows as 
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they move in martial squadrons over the deep. 
He has conceived or heard that richer pro- 
ductions, more delicious fruits and flowers, 
may be found on yonder invisible shore. In 
an instant, his mind sympathizes with the 
yearning of his physical nature. See! there 
is a new thought in hiseye. He remembers 
how he first saddled the horse ; he now, bits 
and saddles the mountain wave. Not satis- 
fied with dompting this proud element, he 
breaks another into his service. Remember- 
ing his mill-dam, he constructs a floating dam 
of canvass in the air, to harness the winds to 
his ocean-wagon. Thus, with his water- 
horse and air-horse harnessed in tandem, he 
drives across the wilderness of waters with a 
team that would make old Neptune hide his 
diminished head for envy, and sink his clum- 
sy chariot beneath the waves. 

See now! he wants something else; his 
appetite for something better than he has, 
grows upon what he feeds on. The fact is, 
he has plodded about in his one horse wagon 
till he is disgusted with his poor capacity of 
loco-motion. The wings of Mercury, mod- 
ern eagles and paper kites, are all too im- 
practicable for models. He settles down up- 
on the persuasion that he can make a great 
Inon Horse, with bones of steel, and muscles 


cury, or any other winged messenger of Jove ; 
the daring man! He brings out his huge, le- 
viathan hexaped upon the track. How the 
giant creature struts forth from his stable, 
panting to be gone! His great heart is a fur- 
nace of glowing coals ; his lymphatic blood 
is boiling in his veins; the strength of a 
thousand horses is netving his iron sinews. 
But his master reins him in with one finger, 
till the whole of some western village ; men, 
women, children, and half their horned cat- 
tle, sheep, poultry, wheat, cheese and pota- 
toes, have been stowed away in that long 
train of wagons he has harnessed to his 
foaming steam-horse. And now he shouts 
interrogatively ; 2 right? and applying a 
burning goad to the huge creature, away it 
thunders over the iron road, breathing forth 
fire and smoke in its indignant haste to out- 
strip the wind. More terrible than the war- 
horse in scripture, clothed with louder thun- 
der, and emitting a cloud of flame and burn- 
ing coals from his iron nostrils, he dashes on 
through dark mountain passes, over jutting 
precipices and deep ravines. His tread 
shakes the earth like a traveling Niagara, 


a 


These are a few of the faculties which the 
human mind has invented to increase our 


And they are the per. 

sonal at y of every individual, and every 

ready and able to put him into communica. 

tion with all the comforts and convenience 

they can procure. The steam-engine, the 

packet-ship are my own personal faculties, 

as much, yea more than they would be, jf 

they were an inseparable part of my being. 

They are far more available to me, than if 

my feet were welded on to each of them.— 

Therefore, all these artificial faculties ; every 

invention and implement to give a new ca- 

pacity to labor ; every inch of progress in the 

arts and sciences ; every degree of intellec. 
tual development that has been made since 
the birth of humanity, have all been the re- 
sult of that impulse of perpetual activity 
which the yearning necessities of man’s phy- 
sical nature have communicated to his mind. 
To ameliorate our physical condition, has 
been the inspiring object of every intellectual 
attainment. It has led to the discovery of 
every principal of natural phylosophy and 
science ; it has inspired every conception of 
taste, prompted every act of patriotism and 
christian philanthropy. It was not to indulge 
a few mere intellectual abstractions, that the 
ancient shepherds and sailors clambered up 
into the blue heavens and constellated the 
stars ; they wanted them for guide-boards to 
guide them by night over the vast plains of 
the East,and the uncharted waters of the 
ocean. If Phidias and Praxeteles were only 
bent on a mere diversion of the imagination, 
neither of them needed to have touched a 
chisel. The man who created the Apollo 
Belvidere looked into the mountain side, and 
saw the silvery-bowed deity invested in all 
his godlike attributes in the unquarried mar- 
ble. But he could not bear to see him ham- 
pered there in his lapideous shroud befsre 
his mind’s eye: he seized his chisel, and with 
indignant strokes, he tore away the ceremen- 
tal marble, and let out the god before his bo- 
dy’s eye, to be worshiped by millions who, 
if they dared, might even. touch his marble 
flesh. All the beautifii orders of architec- 
ture and creations of the pencil ; all the con- 
ceptions of the beautiful in nature, and art, 
and humanity, are inventions extorted, as it 
were, from the mind, toextend and increase 
the pleasures of sense. All the institutions 
of human government, the principles of po- 
litical economy, the aspirations of patriotism 
and the efforts of philanthropy, have been 


physical condition. 





and the sound of his charriot wheels warn the; 
people of distant towns that he is coming ; 
coming where ? to Boston of course! 
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called forth by the necessities of our physical 
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nature, Which Divine Wisdom ordained 
should never be supplied without the busy oc- 
cupation of the mind. E. B. 








Jicturesque Narrative. 


—e 


FORD OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


BY T. B. BALCH. 

The writer was looking, a few hours since, 
over some of the Poets, with a view to find- 
ing out what these gifted men have said about 
rivers. We found that Armstrong had sung 
of the Liddel, and Sir Walter Scott of the 
Tweed, and Burns of all the streams in Scot- 
land. ‘This paper, in fact, might be filled 
with the allusions which men of mercurial 
and imaginative temperament have made to 
scenery created by lakes whose limits are es- 
tablished ; or by winding bodies of water on 
the margin of which they were born. Cole- 
ridge first drew breath on the banks of the 
Otter—Grahame on the Cart—Akenside on 
the Tyne—Campbell on the Clyde—Moore 
on the Liffey, and on the Thames a number 
greater than it would be convenient at this 
time to mention. The Poets haye occasion- 
ally connected rivers with incidents, as Mil- 
ton has done in his Lycidss, and Campbell 
in his Gertrude of Wyoming ; but we doubt 
whether any of them ever detailed an inci- 


witnessed at the ford of the Shenandoah and 
of which some account will be given in the 





— _— 


writer never could bring himself to take much 
interest in the hum of business; or in a ves- 
sel Jarger than a shallop, unless it were laden 
with Persian silks or the spices of Java or 
Borneo. He might enjoy. the Loughs—the 
estuaries—the castles—the ruins and the 
round towers of the Shannon, if the city of 
Limerick could be removed, or the smiling 
corners of the Thames, if London could be 
carried off to some Arabian wilderness. His 
taste lies towards small aflairs, and just such 
an affair will serve for the basis of the pres- 
ent lucubration. 

The year of the following incident is left 
blank, because the time at which it occurred 
is not important, and because the privilege of 
so doing is universally allowed. Suffice it 
to sav, it wasa good while ago since the 
writer in his pedestrian rambles along the 
Shenandoah, reached an Inn which stood on 
a hill that overlooked the river. The sun 
was setting among the Western mountains, 
thouzh from my valley position, we could 
discern nothing but his beams, which were 
lingering in the woods contiguous to the Inn. 
The weather was balmy as any Poet could 
have desired, for an Indian Summer was pre- 
vailing in the midst of October, and the sec- 
ond month of Autumn had changed places 
with May in the circle of the year. Shelley 
might have been challenged to describe the 
madness of the birds, or Rogers to read the 


entries which Nature had made on the tesse- 
dent more striking than one which the writer 


lated floor of the river. The lowings so 


‘common to rural life—the sheep bells and 


the sounds of the Shenandoah, disposed me 


sequel of this narrative. to reflection, and all my ruminations were on 
Lhe Shenandoah rises in the County of their way toacommon centre. What a sel- 
Aagusta, and State of Virginia. The river fish race, said I to myself, is this to which 
is no where broad or profound, but steals on it is my lot to belong. What a love for gain, 
at the foot of a mountain, the top of which is what sycophancy, what adulation, what cold- 
covered witha blue haze. Its islands are ness of heart, what desires to rise, what de- 
quite numerous, and filled with the finest votion to money. The Shepherd folds his 
sycamores, but the islands are cast on a min-| flock; but it is composed of sheep belonging 
jature scale. There are some romantic vil- to himself, while his neighbor's may run wild 
lages and luxuriant farms on its banks, but in the desert. Charity begins at home. This 
no town of importance, much less any city of is the maxim on which every body acts, and 
consideration. A person passing from its| sometimes we have wished that our location 
termination to its source, would pass under had been fixed in the moon, in hopes that my 
many arches of foliage—he would occasion- selfishness might receive some rebuke from 
ally meet a flat boat with a broad white sail, the inferior dimensions of that planet. 
he would see flocks browsing near the water’s! - By the time however that reflection had 
edge—and he would hear its solitude enliv- spent itself on poor fallen humanity, the 
ened at times by the horn of the gondolier.— | moon had arrived from across the mountain, 
The charms of this river would be marred and the platform made up of valley objects 
rather than enhanced by stately ships or was all ina glitter. The vision took in the 
magnificent cities, for its seclusion constitutes emerald hues produced by human industry, 
a refuge for the children of sentiment. The and blue tints wrought out by heavenly skill, 
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and the lunar hills were sparkling from their| was on a search at the time after picturesqy,. MM in 
base to their summits, and from their sum-!ness in Nature and romance in action. _ m 
mits back again to the river. In this repose} The next day was a sort of stereotypo) JM he 
of Nature my attention was drawn toa skiff|impression of the day before, composed o; be 


which was attached by a rich-looking cord to| the mellow sun, the fragrance and hazy q:. th 
a sycamore that overshadowed it, and the|mosphere ofan Indian Summer. The tempt. of 
skiff was slightly rocking in the water.— | ation to saunter about the premises was irre. or 
Whose boat is that? said I to the keeper of|sistible, and my girdle used in foot pilgrim. s 
the Inn. That, Phebe Orr’s, rejoined my|age was not yet fastened for my tramp oye; ci 
Host. Phebe Orr’s? answered I. We have!the mountain when my host approache; be 
heard of Abbe Page and Lucy Burwell in| with a hurried step. Phebe Orr, said he, j; es 
this vicinity, but we never heard before of|on her way to the boat. Indeed, I rejoined, g 
Phebe. Whence did she come? Born in!and immediately a vision of beauty broke up. n¢ 
that store house, replied the man. How on my sight, such as Circassia had never J be 
long since? [ inquired. Sixteen years ago,|equaled. The reader, however, wil! excuse - 
and a little upwards, and then my Host set-|an absence of minuteness, for we never saw 9 th 
tled down into a provoking taciturnity.—| her save in the distance. She appeared in S 
With this piece of information the writer went | that, distance to present a figure not so ma. es 
, away to indulge in that sleep which is apt to | jestic as some we have seen, but graceful and tc 
suit a weary pedestrian. Sleep, however, | striking, with a fair countenance over which is 
forsook me ; for the writer could not unravel | benevolence was wildly running. She stood e 
what appeared quite mysterious at the time. | erect in her skiff, as she threw in the cord de- I 
Of what use, thought J, can such a shallop be | tached from the tree, and we caught a glimpse rn 


to Phebe Orr. Perhaps she may be fond of|of her Grecian head. She waved her hand t 
angling, or she may lean over its sides to ad-| to the East bank of the river, and pointed to t 
mire her eyes and ringlets in the little bays|the lower ford. She then set the sail, and t 
of the Shenandoah which we have scen ap-| with the help of a water staff, her pictured | 
pear at times like so many mercurial mirrors. | boat swept round the semicircular curve of 
A kind of involuntary vow then escaped me,| the ripple over which the stream was gurg- ' 
not to reéirrange my scallop or pulverize my|ling. My attention was chained to the de- . 
if sandals more till the mystery should be|clivity that led down to the ford which front- : 





ny solved. ed my position, and a family of haggard em- 
a: My imagination now took wing for Loch | igrants descended to the skiff. “Hand me 
Katrine, and we could not but think of Sir/|that pair of children,” said Phebe Orr, whose 


Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake. That po-| voice shot across the river, and the ragged 
em was at the time in the zenith of its popu-| group entered the shallop. Thus freighted 
larity. As Schiller had turned young men] with poverty, the young and engaging crea- 
into robbers by his vivid dramatic powers,|ture wrought her way back, while exertion 
Sir Walter had thrown a kind of spell over | flushed her cheek into a glow which was per- 
the imagination of young ladies as far off from | ceptible beneath a straw hat of a broad circu- 
Abbotsford asthe Shenandoah. It occurred | Jar rim, and which made her look something 
more than once that Phebe Orr might have|like a Spanish shepherdess. My eye was 
become fascinated by the minstrel of Scotland | intently fixed on the boat, till Phebe stepped 
so popular in his day, and that she had trans-| upon her green wharf, and she then embra- 
formed the river into a lake, and her father’s | ced the tittle urchins. A thousand thanks, 
house into a castle, and that she might be| good lady, said the poor unfortunate parents. 
anticipating the descent from the Ridge of} Don’t thank me, replied Phebe, for we heard 
some bewildered huntsman. This was no| what she said. »Thank him who was born 
improbable supposition, for after Die Vernon | in Bethlehem—who loved the poor—who, 
made her appearance many young ladies| when asked to goa mile, went twain—who 
were ambitious to ride and talk and hunt and | was the wanderer’s guide, whose skiff was 
dress just like Die, and when Jeanie Deans | moored among cottage quays, and whose star 
was in vogue some of them wished that| leads you to the Western prairies. And the 
Queen Caroline and the Duke of Argyle and | tattered caravan after obeisance went on their 
Windsor Palace were in this country instead | way. 
of England. But Phebe Orr was misrepre-| The action of which the writer had just 
sented by such suspicions, for she turned out | been a witness, was one of beneficence. We 
to be a practical utilitarian, though the writer | could still discern however that its execution 
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involved something that bordered on resent- 
ment. The truth was, that the emigrants 
had begged at the upper ford, that they might 
be set over, but when the ferryman found out 
that they were too poor to pay he had pushed 
off his boat from the strand, but Phebe was 
on her watch tower at the time, from which 
she -went down to her skiff in a state of ex- 
citement. Our good sister, however, must 
be forgiven. It is enough to make the meek- 
est indignant, to see a ferryman repel emi- 
grants just for the want of a few pence. Is it 
not mortifying to see a family wadinga river? 
but the cry of this world is money—money 
—and nothing but money .How delightful 
then to find on the margin of the secluded 
Shenandoah, a member of our race who had 
established a boat propelled by herself, and 
toran in opposition to the line of human self- 
ishness. My feelings became quite inter- 
ested, and Phebe had secured in myself at 
least one Platonic lover. Nor was my ad- 
miration lessened by hints and particulars 
thrown out by the keeper of the inn, such as 
that she had taken to these ways when but 
twelve summers old. Four years had she 
been plying her gratuitous boat, and in that 
time she had conveyed across the green 
waves of the river, pilgrims of sundry lands 
and various costumes. Men and women 
from Switzerland had been in her  skiff— 
from off the Rhine—the Barrow—the Ga- 
ronne,and the Humber. Suppose, she would 
say, aman weara Highland plaid, or Per- 
sian robe, or a Turkish turban, or an Arabi- 
an sandal, it is still the plaid, the robe, the 
turban, the sandal of a man. This wasa 
noble sentiment to be acted out by a female 
who had not completed her seventeenth year. 

It is a pleasant thing, saidI, to the innkeep- 
er, to carry a boat over this river when the 
skies are genial, and the weather balmy, but 
how is it with Phebe Orr? When the weath- 
er is stormy, you mean, replied my host.— 
That’s my exact meaning, I answered; and 
yet the question was asked simply to glean a 
few more particulars about a young lady 
whose philanthropy had struck my imagina- 
tion. Itis doubly affecting to meet poverty 
on the highway, working against the chill 
winds of November. But benevolence, when 
genuine, is consistent. We have seen the 
Shenandoah when its waters have been very 
high—its crystal face all marred and disfig- 
ured—its ripples in commotion—its islands 
leafless—and its foliage turned into a topaz 
color, and when all its violets had perished. 
Her boat then, said my host, rocks like a 





feather, but she brings over twin children, 
and forlorn mothers. I’ve seen her lead 
blind horses through the ford from the stern 
of her skiff, or take command of a flock of 
sheep round the ripple. A very remarkable 
personage, said I, beyond doubt, but can you 
tell me how a traveler on foot may be put 
over the river. There is some danger in 
staying here, being quite susceptible. Has 
Phebe ever given you a charte blanche 
touching the use of her boat ? The inn-keep- 
er took my meaning, and we descended the 
bank of old Shenandoah. My host proveda 
skilful waterman, and he took me over both 
safely and expeditiously, while we caught a 
glance at Phebe in her tower of philanthropy. 

As the writer trudged up the mountain, he 
could not help thinking that he had seena 
specimen of female excellence, which towns 
and cities could not easily rival. Phebe Orr 
had grown upinthe woods. She fulfilled, 
in retirement a multitude of kind offices to 
emigrants and wayfarers. The Creator is a 
guide to all wanderers, even to the birds that 
pass on aerial pilgrimage, from rude winds to 
the glowing savannahs ofthe South, or the 
citron orchards of the East, but he used her 
as one of his beautiful agents. But, as all 
human excellence is imperfect, we have a 
slicht fault to find with sister Phebe. She 
had pledged herself to single life, and subse- 
quently broke her pledge. She hada host 
of admirers, but none of them could win her 
hand, until a young gentleman on the East 
of the Ridge, who had never seen her, but 
who had heard of the renown of her beauty, 
brought a little ingenuity to aid his ac 
sions. He had been reading Lalla Rookh, 
and the thought struck him that he could re- 
duce this buoyant gazelle to captivity, by as- 
suming the garb and drapery of a forlorn pil- 
crim. The unsuspecting Phebe took him 
into her boat, but her heart became bewilder- 
ed, and, when he threw off his disguise, she 
found it was irretrievably lost. We are not 
certain that this course was morally defensi- 
ble, though it has been taken even by kings. 
We may cite, in the way of examples, Alfred, 
the monarch of England, and James V.,, of 
Scotland, and Richard Ceur de Lion, and 
Henry IV.,of France. But the device suc- 
ceeded with the Naiad of Shenandoah, who 
became the dryad of a cottage, called Pil- 
grim’s Rest, at which she fitted up a cara- 
vansera, and, whether by land or water, she 
has always been the guide of the emigrant, 


and is still 








| «More prone to raise the wretched than to rise.”’ 
Ringwood Cottage, Va. 
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Agricultural Ftems. 


Experiment.—A gentleman cultivated two 
hills of cucumbers, each having the same 
number of plants, under iadiegle the same 
circumstances, exceptin the following particu- 
lar, viz: the ground around one hill was 
hoed every day, as long as the state of the 
vines would admit—the other was hoed just 
often enough to keep down the weeds, but no 
more. The hill which was hoed every day 
produced more than twice the quantity of cu- 
cumbers that the other did. Who can give 
the “ why and because?” 





A Hint.—Don’t suffer your revolving hay 
rake and your wagon rack, and hand rakes, 
and whatever else you have used in the 
haying and harvesting just finished, to be out 
in the fields exposed to the weather, but see 
them well housed for another season. The 
weather destroys more tools than hard work, 
with some farmers; and more valuable time 
is lost hunting up and repairing lost imple- 
ments, than their original cost. 





Cost of fencing.—Mr. Biddle, in an ad- 
dress before the Philadelphia Ag. Society in 
1812, makes some calculations as to the cost 
of fencing, which will surprise those who 
have paid little attention to the subject. He 
estimates the expense of farm fences in Penn- 
sylvania, and gives the data upon which his 
calculations are based, at $105,600,000. He 
thinks that the interest on this outlay, and 
the annual wear and tear of fences is equal 
toan annual tax of $10,000,000, upon the 
farmers of the State. 

“Checking up” Horses.—Among the vari- 
ous modes invented for torturing, without 
any benefit to the owner, that noble animal, 
the horse, one (in its excess at least,) is the 
present mode of checking him. A_ horse 
that has been accustomed to it from a colt, 
and never been used forheavy draughts, will 
perform it in a light vehicle without any in- 
convenience. When a horse is called upon, 
however, to draw a heavy load over uneven 
ground, the case is different. He then needs 
n free use of the head and neck, and natural- 
ly inclines them downward. To check upa 
horse, and force him to draw a heavy load, is 
a piece of cruelty a little too severe. It isas 
if—only a hundred times worse—you should 
take a farmer who had been accustomed to 
labor in his loose trowsers and frock, put on 
him tight pants strapped snugly down, a vest 








es 


and coat fitted and girt up a da dandy, ay, 
then puta dull scythe into his hands, an, 
point to grass of three tons to the acre, 
and tell him to mow.—Prairie Farmer. 





Preserving Butter.—Mr. G. Fox, of Hart. 
ford, Conn., in a letter to Mr. Ellsworth, pub- 
lished in his last report, says—* There are 
many things required to insure good butter, 
The butter itself must be well made ; that is, 
worked enough, and not too much, and salted 
with rock salt. This being well done, and 
the buttermilk all expelled, the butter may be 
packed in good white oak, well seasoned 
casks, well filled. In cool climates larger 
casks can be used. In hot climates it is better 
to have small casks—say from ak to 
thirty pounds; so that too much need not be 
exposed while using. Then put these small 
casks into a hogshead, and fill up the same 
with strong pickle that will bear an egg, and 
the butter may be shipped to the West Indies 
or Europe, and kept perfectly sweet. I have 
never found saltpetre or sugar of any benefit. 
Butter of my packing has opened as good in 
the West Indies as it was in Connecticut. | 
will remark that, to keep butter in ice-houses, 
when it remains frozen, will answer if the 
butter is to be continued in the same temper- 
ature; but if it is exposed to warm weather 
after being taken from the ice-house, it wil! 
not keep as long as if it had not been exposed 
to so cold a temperature.” 








Che Mlovalist: 


For the Green Mountain Gem. 


INORDINATE DESIRES. 


The moth, allured by the brightness of the 
candle, plays around the flame, until at last 
it is consumed with the heat. A fit emblem 
this of those unwary ones who play around 
the verge of evil, until at length they precipi- 
tate themselves into infamy and ruin. The 
fly, and many other winged insects, have the 
same propensity of flying around any lumin- 
ous body; and they frequently die by the 
heat which is inseparable from that bright- 
ness they so much admire: but none so fre- 
quently find their fate in the blaze as the 
moth, which is almost as sure to perish by 
the candle as to perceive its light. The moth 
feeds chiefly upon cloths and particularly 
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woolens, and is an animal of so delicate a 
exture that a slight touch crushes it in pieces. 
It is, therefore, the last creature in the world 
io sustain the attacks of so terrible an enemy 
as fire. Yet this enemy, in the resemblance 
of a friend, courts it to draw near, and after- 
wards works its inevitable destruction. What 
an unhappy state is theirs who will not take 
warning from the fate of others, nor avoid the 
mischiefs which have proved the destruction 
ofsomany. What numbers have experien- 
ced the same fate with the insect we have 
described! And yet what numbers are daily 
pursuing a similar ruinous course ; sporting 
with vice and folly, and, as it were, making 
danger their play-fellow! Ali these cannot, 
or they will not, see that the end of these 
things is death. They go on, one step after 
snether, until at last it is too late to recede. 
Then they must sink at once in the gulf of 
misery, and only leave fresh examples be- 
hind them of what was already enough known 
but too little regarded. 

Shun, therefore, all temptations, if you are 
wise, and be not deceived by appearances. 
Vice, folly and danger often lurk under the 
most inviting forms—but try the tree, not by 
its appearances; but by its fruit shall ye 
know it. 

‘«< Sweetest leaves the rose adorn, 
Yet beneath them lurks a thorn ; 


Fair and flowery is the brake, 
Yet it hides the speckled snake.’’ 


Consider, and beware ; for he who would 
avoid sorrow, must be wary in his steps, and 
he who would shun misfortune, must be care- 
ful to take wisdom for his companion. 

a F SEER RR, 

East Randolph, Nov. 1844. 





Fromthe Mercantile Journal. 


AN INCIDENT on LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Whoever has not sailed in the beautiful 
steamet Burlington, on Lake Champlain, 
with the accomplished Captain Sherman. 
owes a duty to himself, which he can scarce- 


ly be too prompt to pay. Having traveled 


somewhat extensively on both continents, | 
am free to aver that I have rarely seen any 
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thing to surpass this for beauty and magnifi- 
cence of scenery, and never any thing to equal 
Captain Sherman and his boat for charming 
comfort. 

The elegant village of Burlington gradu- 
ally receded from our view, and the last beams 
of the sun were playing on its spires, as we 
moved gaily away toward Whitehall. The 
sun was soon lost behind the bold mountains 
of the west, while the lofty Green Mountain 
range, stretching from North to South, as 
far as the eye could reach, was strongly re- 
lieved against the clear Eastern sky which 
the moon was already climbing in her most 
silvery whiteness. As grey evening shut 
around us, Captain Sherman came to our lit- 
tle company and said, “I regret, ladies and 
gentlemen, that Iam unable to give you my 
personal attentions, but here is the key to 
my state room ; be so good as to make your- 
selves at home.” As the berths were all ta- 
ken by passengers going through, and as we 
were to disembark at ‘Ticonderoga, at mid- 
night, we gladly accepted the polite offer, and 
in the Captain’s splendid parlor, with music 
on the piano and the flute, and pleasant con- 
versation, we cheated the swift hours; and 
almost before we were aware of our position, 
we were summoned, at half past twelve, te 
disembark. My friend, Mr. B., said to me, 
“The throng will be great at the Ticondero- 
ga House ; if you will stay with the ladies, I 
will hasten to the house and secure our lodg- 
ings, at the instant we touch the wharf. An- 
other gentleman of our circle concluded also 
to accompany Mr. B. This gentleman, Mr. 
A. of Boston, had been married but three or 
four weeks, and was now making his wed- 
ding tour. His accomplished bride, who 
with other ladies had entertained us with 
music that evening, was standing by my side, 
and, as her husband left us, remarked, “We 
have been jaunting ever since we were mar- 
ried; | think we have much trouble for a lit- 
tle pleasure, and shall rejoice to get home, 
where my husband and I can have some qui- 
et enjoyment of each other's society,”— 
Scarcely had she uttered these words, when 
the startling sound was heard—*“ A san over- 
”* Who should he be but the husband 
ofthis bride! In his haste he had missed 
the direction, and instead of landing on the 
wharf had plunged into the lake. In an in- 
stant Captain Sherman was on the spot with 
a hawser; all hands that could assist were 
also there, and no others were ,allowed to 
move, whether servants or passengers. [i 
was a moment of intense, solemn, awful si- 
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lencet The drowning man sank and rose 
twice before they could reach him. At the 
third rising, only his cane was seen above the 
water. This savedhis life! One of the ser- 
vants succeeded in reaching it, and thus were 
the hungry waves robbed of their victim at 
the last moment of hope. Being unable to 
swim, his death, but for this, would have 
been inevitable. 

I was told that the man overboard was my 
friend Mr. B. What were my sensations for 
a few moments! One minute before he was 
conversing at my side; now I supposed him 
sinking in the depths of the lake. “Is it my 
husband?” inquired Mrs. A. with an agony 
of interest. “No, madam,” | replied, “it is 
Mr. B.;” happily, for her sake, misinformed. 

So soon as the drowning man was rescued, 
I left the ladies and hastened to the hotel to do 
what he was to have done. What was my 
surprise to find Mr. B. there before me, en- 
tering our names. He told me that it was 
not himself, but Mr. A., the husband of the 
young bride, that was overboard. Immedi- 
ately Mrs. A., with the rest of the party, en- 
tered the room, and seeing Mr. B., was 
about concluding that the drowning man must 
be her husband, when the door openod and 
he was led in, drenched with water, and pale 
as death! ‘The scene of that moment can be 
more easily conceived than described. <A 
warm bed soon infused life into the chilled 
limbs, and suffice it to say, that whatever ex- 
ertion may have done to induce sleep upon 
the eyelids of the husband, there were fair 
eyes near him to which sleep was that night 
a stranger; eyes which poured out tears of 
eratitude till the morning watch. 

The next day we surveyed the whole scene 
by the light of the sun, and felt new obliga- 
tions of gratitude to that merciful providence 
which had rescued our friend from «a sudden 
and untimely grave of waters. Let all who 
sail in steamboats receive another warning to 
be cautious of their steps when disembarking 


at night, and never to be in haste. 
Viator. 





THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


‘One of the most remarkable natural curi- 
osities in Texas is a petrified forest near the 
head of Pasigono river. It is turned to stone! 
Some trees now growing are partly petrified. 
This is a startling fact for the natural philos- 
ophers, and must cause them to modify the 
existing theory of petrifaction.’—Kennepy. 

Many have visited the Rocky Mountains 
who have never seen these foreSts of stone, 


eee 


but few have been there who have not heard 
of them. Many have heard of them wh, 

never believed in them, and many who 
long disbelieved have lived to be convinced 

either by their own eyes, or by authority to, 
respectable to leave farther room for doubt. 
The present writer heard much of petrified 
forests, while among trappers and old trader, 
in the mountains, but always with impeno. 
trable incredulity. Moses Harris, the cele. 
brated ‘Black Harris,’ is in the habit of em. 
bellishing the story he tells about them with 
very surprising touches of imagination. Hp. 
deposes and says, that birds are there, sittin 
on the branches, the most hard-hearted thinco. 
of all the feathered tribe, being solidified int 
stone, for all time tocome! Another moup. 
taineer will fight any man who wo’n’t believe 
that he once sharpened his knife upon the 
tail of an eagle that was turned into sione 
while in the very act of whetting its own bil! 
upon another rock. The man who tells this 
hard story farther declares, that he once car- 
ried a stone sapling of pine, five hundred 
miles on his shoulder, while traveling home 
on foot; but being overtaken by winter, he 
dropped the tree, knocked off and carric( 
along the birds, and arrived at Independence 
literally, with ‘an important part of his per- 
sonal apparel overflowing with rocks! Such 
a style of romancing is humorous enouch 
but when calculated to bring an important 
truth into discredit, the sooner it is set in its 
proper light the better. Eye witnesses, of 
thorough respectability, are now alive and 
well known in St. Louis, who can substan- 
tiate the following anecdote as a plain simp) 
lact: 

A few years since, an extensive tradin« 
party was out in the mountain recions, when 
a forest of this kind was discovered, in the 
vicinity of those ranges of elevations known 
as the ‘Black Hills.’ Singular enough, when 
considered in connection with such a story as 
we have now to relate, one of the party had 
with him an odd volume of the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ and had made _ himself highly popu- 
lar among the simple-hearted voyageurs ani 
people of the camp, by reading the fascina- 
ting Oriental tales of that admirable romance 
to them, by the camp-fire at night. To do 
this well, a supply of light was necessary. 
and the men eagerly sought every opportuni: 
ty of securing pine knots for the purpose. 

It was, if recollection is not misled, in the 
year 1823, and somewhere in the middle o! 
the first month of autumn, as we obtain the 





story, that two of this party rode away from 
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the line of camp, one afternoon, towards a|nothing belonging to us in this sketch, save 
distant appearance of timber, for the purpose the mere setting together of words. That 
of getting pine knots for the evening. Thejthe forest exists there, at the head of the 
camp was then still in motion, and the two Chayenne river, in the vicinity of the Balch 
adventurers meant to get their knots and re-| Hills, is as certain as that there are no stone 
turn, calculating to reach the camp about the trees around St. Louis and very few wooden 
time for the evening halt. They soon reach-jones on the Platte. 

ed a cluster of pine trees, presenting every} The eflect produced upon the Frenchman 
resemblance that was usual, and promising a that we have spoken of, was to make him be- 
rich gathering of the sort of fuel they were in lieve, implicitly, in all the stories that he had 
search of. One was still occupied in fasten-|ever read before, from the Arabian Nights.— 
ing his animal, when he was startled by an/ And nothing ever after could convince him 
extraordinary ringing sound behind him, and|that the flying palaces of Aladdin, the won- 
a volley of benediction, in demi-French, demi-|derful caverns and trascendent gardens, the 
Saxon, from his companion. 


labodes of the Genii, and the wonderful ex- 
‘Matheur, be d-m! Tonnere and d’enfer to travagance of the fairies, was anything but 
be pay. Wat is all zis ? ‘most solemn truth, set down in a book. 
‘What is the matter?’ said the other. | Thousands will read about a ‘Petrified for- 
“Tis some rescal witch!’ replied thejest,’ still disbelieving that any such thing 
Frenchman, half muttering in a soliloquy of;can exist in nature, and this writer knows 
. ~ aad | . . . 
astonishment. well how deep he is plunging into the repu- 
| ° ° 
‘What is the matter?’ inquired the other|tation of a romancer, by this sketch ; but the 
again. story is told, and the learned or unlearned in 
‘Jane jes’ look see here!’ said the aston-|theoretical petrifaction, are welcome to make 
ished Gaul, picking his hatchet up from the, what they please of it. 
pend, and showing a ruinous new cleft in} sa: things sayy to “ mnanee at 
its edge. ibefore they are believed ; and some things 
‘Well, what’s the matter?’ said his friend.|are sure to be laughed at after they are be- 
‘Waas Mazzer ? Wy, will no you not seejlieved. Now philosophers are cautioned to 
zere ze tree is grow like d-m lie!’ be careful how they believe, in regard to this 
‘O, come, come! don’t wast time; you/petrified forest, and whether they believe or 
don’t seem to know what you’r talking laugh first, is left for their excellent and ace 
about.’ tive discering to decide.—S¢. Louis Reveille. 
‘O, ye-se ! By bad name! it cex you don't —_——__—_—_———- 
know much half wat you say!’ “ Tie WIND PASSETH OVER IT, AND IT4S 
‘Fiddle! let’s cut some knots.’ icone.” What an affecting instance of blight 
‘O, ye-se fiddeel! Me shall tell you, wejand desolation is here presented to us! It is 
had most best let’s cut steek ! ‘spoken of the flower, which rises into grace 
‘Cat stick! What do you want to cutjand brilliancy; but ts sadly laid low by the 
stick for !’ jsweep of the untimely blast. When it is just 
‘I don’t care; Lis go.’ lexpanding its petals into its matured crown, 
The Frenchman was mounting his horse;and giving forth those charms: which most 
to be off, when bis companion, hatchet in'delight the senses, tt is cut off ina moment 
hand, and wondering what had got into the and those pleasing tokens of promise are laid 
other, marched up to a young tree, and aim-|1n the dust.——“The wind passeth over it, and 
ed a long sweeping blow at a part that seem-|it 1s gone.” 
ed to suit his purpose. And so it is with the blossoming of our 
Click ceng! The hatchet flew out of his|hopes. We are ever picturing out to our- 
hand with a sharp rebound, and_ struck/selves gay fields upon which we shall enter 


against another tree, ringing like a hammer|and enjoy the pleasures that we have most at 
on an anvil. 





heart. But the world is a wilderness, and 

‘Ah, ha, what you eez talk "bout now, eh!’ the garden we would fain make to ourselves, 
shouted the Frenchman from his saddle.—|must lie in the midst of the desert. No 
‘Malheur! wat eez come? Ze rocky moun-|sooner, then, do our cherished hopes spring 


tain is go to grass, and turn imto all tree !—/up and begin to open under the genial influ- 
tlen! c'est droite!’ ence of care and fostering application, than 


The incident we have only sought to pre-|there comes the deadly simoon or the chil- 
sent in native purity, as verbally obtained,'ling ice wind, and prostrates them on the 
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ground in which they have taken root.— 
“The wind passeth over them, and they are 
vone.”’ 

But much more sadly is this true in refer- 
ence to our good resolutions and our better 
hopes. We resolve earnestly on our plans 
of amendment and think that we will bring 
forth the fruits of early life. In our solemn 
moments the good seed is sown in our hearts. 
It puts forth its good shoots, and we flatter 
ourselves that they will grow up into trees of 
righteousness. But while the plant is yet 
tender, before the blossoms have well come 
forth, and while the promised fruit is yet in 
its germ, we are again apprised of our so- 
journ in the valley of storms; temptation 
rushes in upon us with irresistible force ; the 
plant is torn down and its leaves are scatter- 
ed. In the sunshine it stood 2 moment on its 
slender stem, but “the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone.” 

And this is the way with all things that 
savor of earth, or depend on earthly means. 
But let us transfer our affections from earth 
to Heaven; let us plan in God’s strength and 
for his glory, and consecrate the fruits to 
Him; and He will cause our eflorts to be- 
come mature even amid the storm, and the 
wind that before destroyed shall fan them in- 
to new vigor and life. 





THE SOUL’S LAMENT FOR HOMER. 


HY MRS. FRANCES 8, OSGoOopD. 

As ‘plains the home-sick ocean-shell, 

Far from its own remembered sea, 
Repeating, like a fairy spell 

Of love, the charmed melody 
It learned within that whispering wave, 

Whose wondrous and mysterious tone 
Still wildly haunts its winding cave 

of whe 4 with softest music-mean— 
So asks my home-sick soul, below, 

For something loved, yet undefined ; 
Se mourns to mingle with the flow 

Of music from the Eternal Mind ; 
So murmurs, with its child-like sigh, 

The melody it learned above, 
To which no echo may reply, 

Save from thy voice, Celestial Love ! 





ee 


Marrer or Tastrr.—** Hurrah for the girls of 
40!’ eried a whig at the Pavilion, on Thursday 
night. * No, no, harrah for the girls of 16!’ re- 
sponded another whig ; and the sentiment was en- 
thusiastically applauded.— Louisville Journal. 





cf Boys that have been properly reared, are men 
at 16 ; while those who have been brought up in idle 
habite, are nuisances at 21. 








Por theGreen Mountain Gem 
THE NEGROE’S COMPLAINT. 
Wide o'er the tremulous sea 
The moon spreaé her mantle of light ; 
And the gale, gently dying away, 
Breathed soft on the bosom of night. 


On the forecastle Maratou stood, 
And poured forth his sorrowful tale ; 
His tears fell unseen in the flood,— 
Hlis sighs passed unheard on tlie gale. 


*‘Ah! wretch’’—in wild anguish he cried, 
‘From country and liberty torn ; 

Ah! Maratou—would thou had died 
Ere o’er the salt waves thou wert borne. 


Through the groves of Angola I strayed— 
Love and hope made my bosom their home : 

There I talked with my favorite maid, 
Nor dreamed of the sorrows to come. 


From the thickets the man-hunter sprung, 
My cries echoed through the soft air, 
There was fury and wrath on his tongue, 
He was deaf to the shrieks of despair. 


Accursed be the merciless band 

Which his love could from Maratou tear : 
And blasted this impotent hand 

That is severed from all I hold dear. 


Flow, ye tears, down my cheeks, ever flow ; 
Still let sleep from my eyelids depart ; 
And may the keen arrows of woe 
Drink deep of the stream of my heart. 


Put, hark ! on the silence of night 
My Adelia’s accents I hear ; 

And mournful, beneath the wan light, 
I see her loved image appear. 


Slow, o’er the smooth ocean she glides, 
As the mist hangs light on the wave ; 
And fondly her lover she chides 
That lingers so long from the grave. 


‘Oh ! Maratoun—haste thee,’ she cries ; 
‘Here the reign of oppression is o’er ; 
The tyrant is robbed of his prize, 
And Adelia sorrows no more.’ 


Now sinking amid the dim ray, 

Her form seems to fade on my view ; 
O stay thee, my Adelia, stay ; 

She beckons and I must pursue. 


To-morrow, the white man in vain 
Shall proudly account me his slave ; 


My shackles I'll plunge in the main, 


And rush to the realms of the brave ! 
L. A, Qteeeee 
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For the Green Mountain Gem. 
STUDYING A PROFES SSION. 

The young student, just con 
course of studies in the favorite sain 
which he has chosen to follow through life, 
should be deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of his undertaking. He should pay 
particular regard to the truth that, the better 
qualified a man is for his profession, the more 
successful will he be in his practice, and with 
the more satifaction will his conduct be view. 
ed by those whom he serves. Thus will he 
render society more refined, and secure grea- 
ter credit to himself. He should reflect on 
the many instances where individuals at the 
present day have gone out as practitioners 
without being sufficiently well qualified for 
the avocation they have engaged He 
should also think of the mortification and 
chagrin which such persons must experience 
in their operations, arising from their igno- 
rance and inability. No person should be 
countenanced in any literary profession till 


he has gone through with certain courses of 


study which, if closely and uninterruptedly 
investigated, would give him good qualifica- 
tions, with which he might commence his 
pracitce and go forward with honor to him- 
self and usefulness to community. 

Neither should he have in view simply his 
own individual interests. Let him reflect 
that he was born for usefulness, not in hoard- 
ing up silver and gold, but in rendering his 
fellow-beings comfortable and happy. An 








| 


‘zenith 


L\whom he 


| gardless of the evil consequences which they 


| bring upon community, and all for the sake 


of sordid gold. And even we see those who 
are so utterly destitute of all that is hich and 
noble in man, that they 


good success in business, when in truth they 


will boast of their 


are building themselves up on the downfall 
and ruin of others ; and who appear at the 
the 


amount of misery is prevalent among those 


of “their glory, when rreatest 
under their influence, and they are made par- 
takers of the spoil. The literary student 
should be very far from being actuated by 
such principles. not 
only his own welfare, but the greatest possi- 


Let him have in view, 


ble good which he can render those with 
is conversant. Then he should 
press forward with decision and perseverance 
written in his countenance, leaving no oppor- 
tunity unemployed of adding to his stock of 
knowledge, until his desired end is accom- 
plished—-namely—-when he feels himself 
thoroughly prepared to discharge the duties 
which may devolve upon him in his avocation, 
that his worth may be appreciated and felt by 
those whom he serves. If all would be ac- 
tuated by sueh motives and build up com- 
munity under such an influence, every one 
fully qualifying himself for his employment, 
what heavenly privileges we should enjoy, 
such as can hardly be conceived in the pres- 
ent corrupted state of society. 


Among the most important of literary 


individual usua lly makes his own interest | pursuits, perhaps there Is no one of more con- 


his primary object ; but he should not be ac- 


tuated by selfishness to such a degree as to be | 
Let| that the person in whose care our lives are 


uttterly regardless of his neighbors. 
him not proceed in such a manner to secure 
his own prosperity as to do it at the expense 
of others. Every person may be benefited 
by his neighbor, if that selfish animosity, 
which is so prevalent, could be discarded from 
the minds of men. But we find many per- 
sons who are so entirely absorbed in their 
own personal welfare, that in order to secure 
their selfish ends, they will resort to means 


highly detrinental to all but themselves: re- 








} 





that of It 
seems as if none would for a moment deny, 


sequence than the physici lan. 


entrusted in the most dangerous and critical 


periods of our existence, should be one who 
has closely investigated the science of physic 
—one who has commenced at the foundation 
and gone step by step, looking with a pene- 
trating eye into every part and clearing away 
every obstacle as he proceeds, until he ar- 
rives at the summit of his aim, 


* But,’ 


great obstacles to be overcome.” 


’ asks the quack, “what arve_ these 
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Let it be answered briefly, “ he should at- 
tend actively to the study of the very com- 
plicated structure ofthe human system.” It 
is necessary that he should understand the 
uses of the different organs of the same sys- 
tem; learn their manner of operations un- 
der different circumstances. He should ob- 


tain a knowledge of the numerous diseases | 


to which the human constitution is subject 
from the cradle to the grave—their causes, 
manner of attack and termination, under 
such and such forms of treatment, according 
to the best writers. He should possess a 
complete knowledge of botany and mineralo- 
gy, in order that he may be capable of ob- 
taining, preparing and administering such 
substances as are remedial in their operations 
on the system, when rightly used. Sum up 
even this brief delineation, and then can it 
be said that it does not require years of dili- 
gent and laborious study, in order to qualify 
a person to assume the very great and weigh- 
ty responsibilities, which rest upon the 
physician ? 7 ; 

Yet the individual who, without any 
knowledge, comparatively speaking, has pre- 
suincd to start up from some manual employ- 
ment—from the shoemaker’s bench, for in- 
stance—and has undertaken to instil into the 
minds of men the humbug that, “ lobelia and 
cayenne” are the only grand sources of re- 
sort for the abolition of disease—that simply 
a knowledge of Indian tobacco and red-pep- 
per is sufficient to qualify an individual for 
the practice of medicine, finds among the 
multitude of mankind enough who never ex- 
ercise their thinking powers, and therefore 
will become willing dupes to his fallacious 
reasoning. 

The quack takes upon him the care of the 
patient dangerously sick, and perhaps that 
patient goes to his grave in consequence of 
the want of those active measures to which 
the judicious and skilful physician would 
have resorted for his recovery; while the 
friends of the deceased are comforting them- 


which could have been done, because the 
quack tells them so, and that “no one can 
cure the last sickness,” &c. 

Should such base impositions be counte. 
nanced in community? Should such quack. 
ery, such humbugery, be allowed? The 
man practicing it deserves nothing bette; 
than a horror-stricken conscicnee, day and 
night, until he is compelled to give up his 
employment. Other professions might be 
named and the impositions practiced in them: 
but let this be sufficient to call up the mind 
of the student to the most proper course he 
should pursue in order that he may be an 
ornament rather than a disgrace to his pro- 
fession. Anti-Humove. 








LOUIS PHILLIPPE. 


The visit of the King of the French to the 
Queen of England has furnished the English 
press with material for many paragraphs. 
One of the Liverpool editors indulges in the 
following philosophical remarks in relation to 
the French monarch : 


“After a lapse of more than a quarter of a 
century, Louis Phillippe revisits our shores, 
under circumstances strangely different. to 
those which environed him in his youth. 
Thirty years ago the modern Ulysses,—wan- 
dering from clime to clime, through dangers 
and adventures, every where repulsed, every 
where proscribed and cast out,—saw himself 
doomed, in all human probability, to a life ot 
obscurity and poverty, without a chance of 
restoration to the grandeur and dignity to 
which he was born. At the present moment 
he sees himself no longer a supplicant to 
England for shelter, but one of the greatest 
monarchs of Christendom, the equal of his 
royal entertainer, the high arbiter of Europe, 
who, like the Roman of old, holds in the folds 
of his mantle both peace and war. The 
great events of the last fifty years have mar- 
velously turned to his sole profit. He is the 
last actor of the great drama of the French 
Revolution, who, beginning with a large stake 
in the world, has found it at the end incaleu- 
lably increased, instead of diminished, by 
that stupendous convulsion. While the 
Bourbons, the Condes, and the princes of his 
own family of Orleans, have disappeared, or 





selves with the reflection that all was done 


been ruined in the revolution, Louis Phillippe 
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has survived its storms and snmmed up in| The men that are needed, are not men 
himself their several stations, honors and in-| who do things with a flash, and then leafe 
heritances. In the shipwreck ot kingdoms}all things darker than before ; but men who 
and thrones, so interesting a survivor wouldjcan look far ahead—men who can form and 
be worthy the notice of history, even ifjcarry outlarge views—men who, for Christ's 
his personal qualities were not of the distin-|sake, are willing to labor amid obscurity, and 
ished character ascribed to them; at the| hardships, and privation, when they know all 
ame time, the precarious tenure of his dig-|the while they would at any moment better 
sity, and the hazards to which his life has so|their worldly condition by quitting the field. 
often been exposed of late years, rendering} When Il was a boy, and lived in Massachu- 
he saying of solon, “ That no man can be}setts, Caleb Strong was the Federal candi- 
reckoned fortunate before his death,” more|date for Governor, and his party were accus- 
applicable to the French monarch than any|tomed to placard on the walls and posts in 
man living.” ‘every direction, “A long pull, a Strona pull, 

mgs Ciedorg oan, et and a pull altogether.” Now this is just 


For the Green MountainGem. |what we want for the West—a lomg pull, a 








AN ODE 'TO ——. istrong pull, and a pull altogether ; and it is 

Immortal spirit! In my heart thou livest ; only such men as are capable of helping at 

Thy sweet-toned sigh is heard within my breast—|such a pull, that we can make good use of in 
'o each proud hope, a softer tinge thou givest, ithe great Valley. 

Oh, scarcely known, yet not unwelcome guest! | An old campaigner, who served in the pe- 

| woo thy soft and melancholy musing, ninsular war, told me that in one battle, when 

Which dreamy joy around my heart does cast, jthey were about to engage ii one of those 

And, in thy fairy world, the present losing, terrible bayonetings so common in those en- 


Adoring roam forgetful of the past. icagements, eager as greyhounds for the con- 


There would I live, until the heart now swelling, _{ flict, and tremulous with excitement, Sir Ar- 
With hope and joy, has ceased its throbbing task, thur Wellesley (now Duke of Wellington) 


= I die, that Love its story telling, rode slowly along in front of their ranks, as 
Of Future bliss, might ease my dying gasp. Istraight and as dry as a broom-stick, and cal- 
Spirit of Love, yet all ereative sadness, ‘led out in his peculiarly determined and apa- 
Once more I bid you welcome to my breast, thetic tones, * teady, boys, steady.’ He would 


Thy low, sweet sigh T hail with real gladness, 


9 © not suffer ther to engage while under such 
And, in its music, feel that I am blest. eee 


excitement—he would not allow them to 
And, oh, fair sovereign of the realm ideal, move a step till they were sufficiently cool to 
In which my every hope and joy is placed, do their work ina workmanlike style; and 
Let not this hope and joy be all unreal, this, his uniform policy, was one great secret 
But, with the Crown of Life let each be graced ! of his uniform success. And when I see our 
United then, we'll reign each o’er the other, spiritual soldiers all flaming with enthusi- 
Our hearts our thrones—our sceptre, true cateem,{asm, and thinking to gain the battle by one 
And, on Earth’s waste sweet flowrets oft will gather,| Garce onslaught, I wish we had some spirit- 
Blossoms of Life, for Heaven’s eternal sheen ! ual Wellington to call out with equal <uthor- 
an sam ESTING ity, ‘Steady, boys, steady.'—Revr, Prof, 

SLOWLY AND STEADILY ONWARD. | Slowe. 


Our Puritan fathers never acted ina hur-| Ay Oprew Movrn.—A learned clergyman 
ry, nor with a view to temporary good. They|jn Vermont was accosted in the following 
acted on broad, general principles; they laid! manner by an illiterate preacher who despised 
their foundations deep and strong; they wait-leducation: “ Sir, you have been to college, 
ed patiently for the fruits, and the fruits came :| | suppose.” ‘“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. “1 
and when they did come they were worth|am thankful,” rejoined the former, “ that the 
the having. So must we do, if we would) T,ord has opened my mouth to preach with- 
make any real progress, or even retain the|out any learning.” “A similar event,” re- 
characteristic excellences of the Puritan race.!nlied the latter, “ took place in Balaam’s 
This is the policy of our opponents, the Ro-|time : but such things are of rare occurrence 
nanists; and it isa wise policy, and they at the present day.” 
pursue it-with an energy and perseverance| 
which, if they only had the truth on their: A hole, says Johnson, may be the accident of a 
ide, would make them irresistible ‘day, but a re is evidene: of premeditated poverty 
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MARRIAGE CEREMONY. ~ 
The most interesting customs originate 


ith e wh just passing fro y 
with a ing pe sigs tam Se blessing the earth can afford, and I advise J 


state of barbarism to that of semi-civilization. 
That is what may be termed the romantic era 
in a nation’s history ; and, as the people ad- 
vance in civilization, these curious customs 
become divested of all that is gross, and their 
superstitious character is tolerated after it 
ceases to be believed. In the Greek Island 
of Santa Maura, when the bride and bride 

groom jcin hands, they are immediately sep- 
arated by a young man ; in consequence of 
which ceremony, a firm belief is entertained 
that their first born will be a son. In some 
villages on the same island, on the wedding- 
day, the bridegroom is conducted at the first 
appearance of day-light to an open place, and 
seated in a chair, when two men immediate- 
ly begin, the one to comb his hair, and the 
other to lather his face. These operations 
are continued till sunset. As a compensa- 
tion for these jotose ceremonies, a basin is 
placed at his feet to receive contributions, 
each person throwing into it a few pieces of 
money. In this way is made up a kind of 
marriage dower. 


JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 


A good story is told by a Yankee editor, 
in illustration of the folly of judging from ap- 

arance. A person dressed in a suit of 

omespun clothes, stepped into some house in 
Boston on some business, where several ladies 
were assembled in an inner room. One of 
the em remarked in a low tone, though 
sufficiently loud to be overheard by him in 
waiting, and agreed to make some fun. The 
following dialogue ensued : 

“ You’re from the country, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes I’m from the country.” 

“ Well, sir, what do you think of the city?” 

“It’s got a tarnal sight o’houses in it.” 

“T expectthere area great many ladies 
where you come from.” 

“Oh, yes,a plaguy sight; jist for all the 
world like them,” pointing to the ladies. 

“ And you are quite a beau among them, 
no doubt.” 

“ Yes, I beau ’em to meetin,” and about.” 

“ May be the gentleman will take a glass 
of wine” said one of the company. 

* Thankee ; don’t care if I do.” 

* But you must drink a toast.” 








hear the stranger speak clearly as follows :— 
“Ladies and gentlemen, permit me to wis|; 
our health and happiness, with every othe; 


you to bear in mind that we are often deceiy- 
ed by appearance. You mistook me by my 
dress, for a country booby, I from the same 
cause, thought these men were gentlemen. 
the deception is mutual—I wish you good 
evening.” 





GAIETY AND GRAVITY. 


The following lines on the gay and the grave, fro. 
the St. Louis Reveille, are probably emanations frou, 
the brain of Phazma : 

MARRIAGES. 

Here the girls, and here the widow, 
Always cast their earhest glance, 
And, with the smileless face, consider 
If they, too, wont stand a chance 

‘To make some clever fellow double 
In bliss, and often, too—in trouble. 


DEATHS, 
@ He saw all thou hast seen— 
Encountered all that troubles thee ; 
Ile was—whatever thou hast been ; 
He is—what thou shalt be. 





WOMAN’S TEMPER. 


No trait of character is more valuable in i 
female than the possession of a sweet temper. 
Home can never be made happy without 11. 
It is like the flowers that spring on our path- 
way, reviving and cheering us. Let a mau 
go home at night, wearied and worn by thi 
toils of the day, and how soothing is a word 
dictated by a good disposition. It is sui- 
shine falling upon his heart. He is happy, 
and the cares of life forgotten. A sweet tem- 
per has a soothing influence over the minds 
of the whole family. Where it is found in 
the wife and mother, you observe kindness 
and love predominating over the bad feelings 
of a natural heart. Smiles, kind words and 
looks characterize the children, and peace and 
love have their dwelling there. Study then 
to acquite and retain a sweet temper. It is 
more valuable than gold; it captivates. more 
than beauty; and to the close of life retains 
all its freshness and power. 





A Great Event.—The conversion of 2 


“ T eats toasts, what aunt Debby makes but | sinner to God, is an event never to be forgot 


as to drinking, I never see’d the like.” 


ten. IJtis an era in eternity ; it is registered 


What was the surprise of the company to|in heaven.—Robert Hall. 
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WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


WILLIAM H. 


0, why should we mourn when the young and the 


BY CRANSTON, 
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cage became due, and in the morning earl 

the farmer again repaired to the lawyer's of- 
fice. He pleaded for time, but to no purpose. 
Overcome with emotion, the old man sank 





All go down to the grave in their youth? —_{good, | 
They pass from allurements, temptations and sin, 
To the bright land of beauty and truth ; 
‘Tis only a weakness, but hard to o’ercome— 
And though dead unto us, they’re alive, 
While we are decaying aml passing away, 
Though to shun it we constantly strive. 


Their souls, like the perfume of roses, ascend, | 
While the dews of affection are shed, 

And the rallying guard of the paradise throng, 
Bear them up from a suffering bed ; 

While we weep o’er their mouldering bodies below, 
And discharge the last tribute of love, 

They’re calmly surveying those tokens of love, 
From the reahns of perfection above. 


Their spirits attend us in sorrow and gloom, 


into a chair, and there sat for two hours, ap- 
parently unconscious of any thing that was 
passing around him, when a carriage drove 
up to the door, and a lady stepped from it.— 
She entered the office. After standing a few 
moments, eyeing the old man with interest 
and emotion, she spoke. The old man look- 


ed up. 

“ Father, how do you do?” 

“Oh! Sarah, I am well, but sad. I am 
glad to see you, but sorry for your aged moth- 
er and invalid sister. I cannot return to 
them, for it will be to tell them they have no 
home,and this I cannot bear. It will kill 
your poor mother.” 





Fall as much as in gladness and joy, 
They smile—when on earth a slight foretaste we have, | 


Of their blessings, unmixed with alloy ; ' 


Let us cease, then, to mourn for those who are dead, 


And we are still shedding a sorrowful tear, 
Above the Jone grave’s dismal closing. 


For they are in rapture reposing, | 


They soon will descend to embrace us again, 
When the light of our lives must expire, 

And bear us aloft in the clouds of the sky, 
To exist with the cherubim choir ; 

), cease, then, to mourn for the young and the good, 
Who have early gone down to the tomb, 

Like paradise flowers, perennial and fresh, ! 


They have risen in perfection to bloom ! 


ee 
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AN AFFECTING SCENE. | 
The New Haven Courier relates the fol-' 


| redeeming, the saving pledge, and departed 


«Father! father!” said the daughter, “could 
you live a temperate man, if this were paid ?” 
“ Yes! oh, yes, I would; but it cannot be, 
for 1 have nothing to pay it with.” 

“‘ Now sign the pledge, and here is the 
money.” ‘The old man put his name to the 


to his home with a happy heart. 


The daughter had saved the $1100 by 


working in a faetory. 








NATURAL AFFECTION. 


The world we live in is fall of beautiful 
sights and sweet sounds; it is a treasure- 
house of loveliness and of melody. Whether 
the eye ranges over the face of nature at 


lowing incident : arge, and marks all the varied, the magnifi- 


In a lawyer's office, in a remote part 
this State, Jay a mortgage for eleven hundred 
dollars, which was within a few days of be- 
ing due. One morning the man on whose 
place the mortgage was held, called and in- 
quired if the payment could not be put off a 
short time. He was a man somewhat ad- 
vanced in life, and very intemperate. 
lawyer, in reply to his inquiries, said that the 
man who held the mortgage wanted his mon- 
ey—that he was sorry, but it could not be 
extended. 
eye, and after standing a few moments, a 
perfect image of despair, he turned and left 
the office. He returned home, believing that 
in a few short days his aged and infirm wife 
and invalid daughter would have to quit the 
roof which had so long sheltered them, and 
seek for a home he knew not where. 

He could say nothing to them about it, it 
would cause them so much grief. The mort- 


of | 


tand brightness are everywhere. 


The : 


The tears came tothe old man’s: 


‘cent, the sweet, the bright, the gentle—in 
wood, and mountain, and valley, and stream ; 
or rests, wondering on the bright delicate fab- 
ric of a flower, the rich hues of a butter-fly, 
or the lustrous plumage of the birds, beauty 

) The air we 
| breathe, too, is full of sweet sounds; whether 
‘ia the singing of the birds, the murmuring 





/music of the stream, or the hum of all the 
insects upon the wing, every thing is replete 
with harmony. But of all the touching 

‘sounds whereof nature is full, there is noth- 

ing so sweet, as the sight and words of nat- 

‘ural affection. —G. P. R. James. 





Sarety in Duty.—If we are in the path of 
duty, and if our help and our hope is in the 
name of the Lord, we may confidently expect 
that he will uphold us, however faint and 
feeble we may seem to ourselves and others, 


— Newton. 
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Particular Notice. 

One more number of the Gem will com- 
plete the volame for 1814. A large propor- 
tion of the subscriptions to the work remain 
unpaid, and we take the present opportunity 
to suggest to our friends, who are in arrears, 
the importance (fo ws) of immediate payment. 
We wish there may not be one who shall de- 
lay to pay, at farthest, as soon as he shall re- 
ceive the next number. The Gem is afford- 
ed at the mere cost of publication, and we 


cannot pursue its publication longer without 


prompt payment. This will enable us to 
improve it in beauty and excellence—which 
we intend to do another year—thus render- 
ing it more interesting and useful to commu” 
nity. Those who take an interest in the 
prosperity of the work will not delay to com- 
ply with the above request—and those who- 
do not do so, will be waited upon, immediate 
ly after the close of the volume, by some one 
authorized to settle our aecounts. A word to 


the wise, &e. 


THE FIRST WEDDING. 

We like short courtships, and in his, Adam act- 
ed like a sensible man—he fell asleep a bachelor, and 
awoke to find himselfa married man. He appears to 
have popped the question almost immediately after 
meetieg Md’lle. Eve, and she, without any flirtation 
ot shyness, gave him a kiss and herself. Of that first 
kiss in this world we have had, however, our own 
thonghts, and sometimes in a poetical mood have 
wished we were the man ‘what did it.’ But the deed 
is done—the chanee was Adam’s, and he improved it. 

We like the notion of getting married in a gar- 
den. Tt isin good taste. We like a private wed" 
ding. Adam’s was private. No envious beaux were 
there ; no croaking old maida ; no chattering aunts 
and grumbling grandmothers. The birds of Heaven 
were the minstrels, and the glad sky flung its lights 
upon the scene. 

One thing about the first wedding brings queer 
things to us, in spite of its seriptural truth. Adam 
and his wife were rather young to be married—some 
two or three days old, according to the sagest specu- 
lationa of theelogians—mere babies—larger but not 
older—without experience, without a house, without 
a pot or kettle, nothing bat love and Eden ! 








There are three things with which a man _ should 
always keep on good terms-—his wife (if he has one,) 
his stomach, and his conscience. 
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FLowers—Trvy rr Lavits —The mao. 
beautiful atray of flowers may be produced |. 
taking an elder stalk, punching out the pj.) 
and placing within the stalk a variety o| 
seeds, whose flowers blossom about the ¢ayy, 
time, and burying the stalk in the eari). 
When they spring ap, the sprouts form them. 
selves into one stalk, and when blossomi;- 
it has various kinds of flowers according { 
the seed planted in the stalk. This is , 
beautiful discovery and well worth the cy. 
periment. 





In all societies, it has been remarked, it is wise |, 
associate, if possible, with the highest ; not that th. 
highest are always the best, but, because, if disgust. 
ed there, we can at any time descend ; but if we }e- 
gin with the lowest, to ascend is impossible. In the 
grand theatre of human life, a box ticket takes us 
through the house. 





Love, according to Napoleon, is the occupation o| 
an idle man, the amusement of a busy one, and th 
shipwreck of a sovereign. We like Paul de Kock’: 
definition of it mu@h better. He says, “‘love is 1 
perpetual dream of youth, the recreation of mature 
years, and the remembrance of old age.”’ 





A contented thind is the greatest blessing one cay 
enjoy in this life ; and if, in this life our happiness 
arises from the submitting of our desires, it wil 
arise in the next from the gratification of them. 





An exchange says, ‘the reason why most people 
think more of their stomachs than they do of 
their souls, is because their stomachs are a confound. 
ed sight the larger of the two.’’ 





The best definition of courtship is the following :-- 
**Tt consists in a number of quict attentions, not sv 
pointed as to alarm, nor so vague as not to be under- 
stood.”’ 





pf We have heard of a lady who once left 1 
ball room because a mechanic entered—she marricd 
a basket maker and died a washerwoman. 


iF” A philosopher has said, “though a man 
withant money is poor, aman with nothing but mon- 
ey is still poorer.”’ 








A conquette is a rose from which every lover 
plucks a leaf—the thorns are reserved for her future 
husband. 





ANIAMAL MAGNETIisM 1N CuHINA.—'This is 
understood in the celestial empire, and turned to goo 
account by the barbers of Canton. 
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